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French in general, but Parisian French, that 
is, the language spoken in the capital and its 
nearest neighborhood. It is based upon the 
individual pronunciation of one of the authors, 
a Parisian himself, compared with that of Jean 
Passy, Miss G. Paul and Miss A. Halter, who, 
likewise, are all Parisians. No doubt, the 
standard would have been altered considera- 
bly, if the authors had consulted, as secondary 
authorities, with, or instead of the three Pari- 
sians, some individuals belonging to the edu- 
cated classes, but living far from the capital 
in distant dipartements of Northern France. 
Moreover, the pronunciation used in good so- 
ciety, outside of Paris, everywhere in France, 
North and South, in French Belgium and in 
French Switzerland, is nothing but Parisian 
pronunciation, transmitted through school in- 
struction and social intercourse, more or less 
perfectly imitated, and modified in a lesser or 
higher degree by the influence of the popular 
dialects of the different regions. In this sense, 
the French spoken in certain parts of Northern 
France, Picardy, Normandy, and, to be sure, 
Brittany, is by no means nearer to the standard 
really observed in the dictionary than the lan- 
guage spoken in many places outside of North- 
ern France, even beyond the political frontier, 
for instance at Geneva, where the population 
enjoys, and has been enjoying for generations, 
an excellent and very effective school instruc- 
tion. 

P. 316. Variation 1 : Nivellement de toutes 
les differences de duree [Midi]. — As a general 
statement, it is a very good remark. 

Variation 6 : o pour o final : ' so ' (s of), ' ma ' 
(mot), pour ' so ', ' mo '. [Archaisme : Suisse, 
Lorraine]. — I would add Belgium. 

Variation 7 : " e pour e final : ' bale ' (balai), 
' vale ' (valet), ' move ' (mauvais) pour ' bal« ', 
'vale', 'move' [Neologisme: Paris]. — Close e 
instead of open s, at the end of words, may be 
a neologism for Paris, but is the usual, old- 
fashioned pronunciation in the South. 

P. 317. Variation 14: Devocalisation des 
liquides m, 1, r et des semi-voyelles j, q, w 
apreslesconsonnessoufflees: 'prism' (prisnte), 
' pcepl ' (peuple), ' katr ' (quatre), ' pje ' (pied), 
'kqi' (cuit), 'twa' (tot)."— The liquids 1 and r 
are often devocalized also after voiced conso- 
nants : table, capable, /able, menble, seigie, 
cible ; cuivxe, sabre, piaindre. The complete 



devocalization of the liquids takes place only 
at the end of words. 

Variation 16: Suppression des liquides fi- 
nales : ' pris ' (prisme), ' poep ' (peuple), ' kat ' 
(quatre), 'lit' (litre) pour 'prism,' 'poepl,' 
'katr,' 'litr.'— The liquids 1 and r, at the end 
of words, often disappear entirely also after 
voiced consonants (cf. Variation 14): table, etc.; 
cuivxe, etc. 

Variation 18: Consonne nasale prononcee . . 
.... a la fin des mots apres voyelle nasalisee : 
' p?fi ' pour 'p? ' (pain). [Archaisme : Midi.]— 
'pty,' not 'pZfi,' misprint. 

A. Rambbau. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

SCHILLER AND GOETHE. 
To the Editors op Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : The correspondence 1 between Schil- 
ler and Goethe, being both a mine of literary in- 
formation and a source of inspiration to the 
reader, is educational as well as instructive in 
the highest degree, but its voluminousness de- 
bars it from being used in the class-room. It 
was, therefore, a felicitous idea to edit a small 
volume of selections. From the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine letters of which the entire cor- 
respondence consists, Dr. Robertson has se- 
lected eighty-six. It is safe to say that his choice 
is a very judicious one.inasmuch as it leaves out 
all that is devoid of general interest, without 
ceasing to be representative of the spirit and 
character of the original collection. Perhaps 
the only letters that will be missed are those 
bearing on epic and dramatic poetry, of which 
only the first, namely that of April 19, 1797, 
has been given. 

The author's Introduction to the text abounds 
in reliable information and is much to the point; 
the Notes are scholarly and leave no obscurity, 
no allusion in the text unexplained. Dr. Rob- 
ertson's book deserves a cordial welcome as a 
valuable contribution to the means of instruc- 
tion in German classical literature. 

H. C. O. Huss. 
Princtton University. 

x Selections from the Correspondence between Schiller and 
Goethe, edited with Introduction and Notes by John G. Rob- 
ertson, M. A., B. Sc, Ph. D., Lector in the University of 
Strassburg. Boston : Ginn & Co., 1898. 
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